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RAISING CAESAR FROM THE DEAD! 
Ro H. TANNER 


School of Education, New York University 


Cum esset Caesar in citeriore Gallia, crebri ad eum 
rumores adferebantur— 

If you hear a sentence like this pronounced orally, 
what do you do? Do you see written out, as it were, in 
space plainly before you, the words ‘‘C-u-m, cum, 
e-s-s-e-t, esset, C-a-e-s-a-r, Caesar, etc.?”’ Do these 
words stand out just like words on a printed page? 

While Cicero delivered his speech against Catiline, 
Catiline was sitting all by himself. 

When a sentence like the above is read or pronounced 
orally, what do you see? Do you see written out 
plainly in the air the words “‘W-h-i-l-e, while, C-i-c- 
e-r-o, Cicero, d-e-l-i-v-e-r-e-d, delivered, etc.?”’ No, 
you do nothing of the kind. You visualize the Senate 
house, the assembly of the Senate in their togas, Cicero 
addressing the Senators, and Catiline sitting with 
vacant seats around him. 

The power of verbal visualization is a very valuable 
one. Your best students, those to whom you give the 
highest grades, usually have this power in a high degree, 
but herein lies a great danger. To many students, 
what they hear or read in Latin is likely to be nothing 
but words and this is one reason why so many classes, 
and their teachers as well, find Caesar dry and-un= 
interesting. Words were meant to convey ideas. 

Cum esset Caesar in citeriore Gallia, crebri ad eum 
rumores adferebantur— 

What do you do? Do you go beyond mere verbal 
visualization? Do you see Hither Gaul, at least a map 
of it, if you have never been in the land itself? Do 
you see Caesar at his headquarters busy with the 
details of the administration of his province? Do you 
see his aides and chief officers about him? Do you think 
of the previous year’s campaign in Gaul and his army 
wintering at Vesontio far away in the north under the 
command of his right-hand man, Labienus? Do you 
see the messengers galloping over the Roman roads, 
coming from the various Gallic states and the camp of 

1Read before the Classical Section of the Southeastern District, 


New York State Teachers Association, at New York University, 
October 28, 1932. 


Labienus? Do you picture the interviews as these men 
are admitted to an audience with the great general? 
Do you feel the emotion and interest which Caesar 
must have felt upon receiving this news? Do you feel 
his urge to action and his desire to join his army and 
take the field with them again? If you do, then Caesar 
is not dry nor uninteresting to you. 

Perhaps you do visualize all this, but do your pupils 
also? They will not, unless you see to it that they do. 
How are you going to do this? Only by asking your- 
self, as you prepare to meet your class, many questions 
whose answers are not in the notes of your edition, and 
seeing to it that you find the answers. 

The teacher who thinks he is prepared to teach to- 
morrow’s lesson when he has read through the text to 
assure himself that he can translate it, and perhaps 
parse it, is deceiving himself; and Caesar will be nothing 
but words, words, words, to his pupils, if not to him. 
Caesar’s story is full of pictures, many of them moving 
pictures of dramatic situations. We must see these 
pictures and we must make our pupils see them. 

There is a widespread feeling that Caesar is too dry 
and uninteresting to the high school boy and especially 
to the high school girl, and we are again looking for 
substitutes. I say ‘‘again,’’ for in this, as in so many 
things, history repeats itself. Through the years 


Latin teachers have been using Caesar as second-year __ 


reading material for their Latin students, growing tired 
of him as the difficulties seem too great and the results 
too meager, substituting other matter only to find that 
they have stepped out of the frying pan into the fire 
and then returning for another period to Caesar until, 
forgetting the teaching of experience, they depart from 
him again only to return once more. We are today 
experimenting with substitutions. Will we return? It 
is altogether likely that we will. 

Caesar has had the predominant place in the curric- 
ulum of the second year for the following reasons: (1) 
his vocabulary is small and concrete; (2) his con- 
structions are regular; (3) his style, except for the in- 
direct discourse, is easy; (4) his ideas are easy to grasp; 
(5) his theme, when rightly appreciated, is one of 
gripping interest. 

The vocabulary of any group of selections from 
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various authors is bound to be larger and more varied 
and hence more difficult than that of a single author. 
The constructions and the style are bound to be more 
varied and hence more difficult. It is generally harder 
to start a new author than to read more of the old one. 
These difficulties are only partly overcome by the 
simplification to which the selections are submitted in 
these days. All these reasons would indicate the use of 
Caesar—unless he becomes dry and uninteresting. The 
interest of the pupils is indispensable to success. It 
must be secured. Pupils will do much harder things 
with greater ease if they are interested. That is why 
the teacher is fortunate in having an opportunity to 
choose his reading for the second year. If the pupils 
cannot be interested in Caesar, by all means something 
else more likely to interest them should be chosen. 
However, Latin is hard enough for high school pupils at 
best and if the Latin author who has the smallest and 
most concrete vocabulary and the simplest style 
proves also to be the most interesting, ‘surely the 
greatest progress and the happiest experience is to be 
found in the reading of this author. 

What is interest? Interest is that attitude which we 
have toward anything which, by reason of our past 
experience with it, we call our own. The chief con- 
dition of interest is a sense of mastery. Entertainment 
as such does not produce interest. It only creates pre- 
liminary conditions which may give interest an oppor- 
tunity to develop. There is no substitute for the real 
teaching of Latin as Latin. Special effort must be 
made to develop a vocabulary, a good functional under- 
standing of forms and syntax and an ability to acquire 
the meaning from the printed page. All this has long 
been the subject of our effort and there is no sub- 
stitute for it. But it alone is not enough. 

There must also be a thorough understanding of the 
thought of the author in its setting so that ideas and 
images which he had in mind when he wrote will 
spring up in the mind of the pupil. We must go beyond 
the words to the pictures behind them. This is the real 
purpose of background. We may have our supple- 
mentary talks and readings on background but they 
will fail of their purpose unless the teacher uses this 
information to impart an understanding of the thought 
of the text. Altogether too many Latin recitations 
deal with words only. Too many teachers fail to take 
their pupils with them into the interesting realm of the 
ideas which lie beyond the words. Caesar, when 
rightly understood, is a series of pictures. One vivid 
picture follows another. If these pictures are to live 
in the minds of the students after the text has been read 
with understanding, the teacher must make such 
effective use of background as will make Caesar’s 
thought evident to the pupils. Another illustration 
will help to make this clear. 

Caesari cum id nuntiatum esset, eos per provinciam 
nostram iter facere conari, maturat ab urbe proficisci et 
quam maximis potest itineribus in Galliam ulteriorem 
contendit et ad Genavam pervenit. Provinciae toti quam 
maximum potest militum numerum imperat (erat omnino 


in Gallia ulteriore legio una), pontem qui erat ad Genavam 
tubet rescindi. 

The passage here quoted gives us the entrance of the 
principal actor in this drama. No grand opera star 
ever had a more magnificent entrance on the stage. The 
first six chapters give the preliminary setting for 
Caesar’s appearance. We have seen Orgetorix persuad- 
ing the Helvetian chiefs to their great enterprise, the 
busy preparations going on throughout the land, 
the embassies to the various Gallic tribes, the con- 
spiracy of Orgetorix and his trial, the dramatic burning 
of the towns and villages and the horde of Helvetians 
gathered at the river Rhone. Here enters Caesar! 
And what an entrance! He comes into the scene with a 
rush. If I were to nickname Caesar, I would call him 
“Forced March” Caesar. He tells us that when the 
messengers came to him bringing the news of the Hel- 
vetian migration he hastened into further Gaul and 
arrived at Geneva. To many students this is mostly 
words. Where was Caesar? Heseems-to have been in 
Rome. Why was he not in his province? He had been 
Consul the year before and now was Governor of Cis- 
alpine Gaul, Transalpine Gaul and Illyricum. Why 
was he not in his province attending to his adminis- 
trative duties? What time of year was it? We are 
told at the end of the preceding chapter that it was in 
March. The governorship of a province was largely a 
military matter and the governor had relatively little to 
do until spring came and the armies were on the march. 
Did Caesar delay too long in Rome? In any case, 
when he heard the news, he decided to move and he 
moved with the utmost rapidity. 

What picture do we have of Caesar’s marching 
from Rome to Geneva? Do we picture him all alone, 
marching along the Roman roads from Rome to Ge- 
neva? No, of course not. Do we picture him at the 
head of his army, marching from Rome to Geneva? 
He had no right to have an army in Italy according to 
Sulla’s constitution. Generals returning from their 
military campaigns were required by law to leave their 
armies beyond the borders of Italy. Caesar later 
broke this law when he crossed the Rubicon. If he did 
not go to his province alone and did not go with his 
army, how did he go? How far is it from Rome to 
Geneva? We can easily learn that it is 630 miles. 
How long did it take? Caesar does not tell us, but 
Plutarch does. Plutarch says he made this trip in 
seven days—630 miles in seven days! Ninety miles a 
day! How did he do it? It would have been im- 
possible to proceed at that pace with an army or on 
foot. He must have gone on horseback with a small 
bodyguard and the feat was made possible by two 
things: first, the magnificent Roman roads; and second, 
the wonderful post system of the Romans. Caesar and 
his guard could gallop for an hour or two—starting out 
along the Flaminian road—pull in at a post station for a 
brief rest and some refreshment, exchange their horses 
for fresh mounts, and then press on to the next stopping 
place. These considerations show us something of how 
Caesar proceeded to Geneva. 
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In this passage there are two of Caesar’s emphatic 
superlatives: ‘‘quam maximis potest itineribus’’ and 
“quam maximum potest militum numerum.”’ He 
proceeded at the utmost speed which he could possibly 
make and he ordered the province to produce the largest 
number of soldiers that they could possibly bring to- 
gether. The need for speed was urgent. The need of 
soldiers was also urgent. There was in all one legion in 
further Gaul, 3600 soldiers. How many did the Hel- 
vetians have? We are told in Chapter 29 that the 
number was 368,000, of which 92,000 were fighting 
men. What could Caesar do with an army of 3600 
against 92,000 fighting men? Even when his six 
legions were gathered together, he had less than one- 
quarter as many fighting men as the Helvetians. No 
wonder he took an early opportunity to “divide and 
conquer.”’ 

I have tried to show the value of background and 
particularly of the use of background in helping to 
make Caesar live in the minds ef our students: If the 
teacher becomes thoroughly interested and sees in 
their rich detail the various pictures which Caesar 
presents, I believe there will be no question about 
the interest of the class. 


MUSIC AS AN AID IN TEACHING ACCURACY 
Jutta B. Woop 
Service Bureau for Classical Teachers 


The study of language and the study of music have 
many points in common. A teacher of Latin can often 
use her knowledge of music to advantage in the class- 
room. Since many high school pupils play some musical 
instrument, even a careless pupil after an illustration 
like the following will appreciate the comparisons and 
make an effort to improve. 

The best results are obtained when a stringed in- 
strument is brought into the classroom. If the in- 
structor does not play, a pupil may assist in the demon- 
stration. Choose a tune without words which has a 
slow rhythm and with which the pupils are familiar; 
for example, ‘‘Traumerei.’’ Before the class begins, 
compare with the music an English passage to be 
translated into Latin at sight, so that each word in the 
sentence will correspond to a note in the music. Place 
the English selection on the board, and ask a pupil to 
give the form of each word as he would write it in the 
sentence. As he states each form, if any part of it is 
incorrect, place a check over the corresponding note 
in the music. When the first sentence is finished, play 
the bars of music, striking a wrong note wherever a 
wrong form was given. If the mistake is a serious one, 
play a note which makes a harsh discord. 

The first time I used this device, a pupil who played 
the violin beautifully, but who was doing careless work 
in Latin, was called upon for the first sentence. His 
translation showed that he was not at all sure of the 
forms or syntax. The rendering of the first line of 
the ‘‘Londonderry Air,”’ with many of the notes given 
their wrong value, did not satisfy him any more than 


his translation of a sentence satisfied us. Another 
pupil offered to try it, with so much better results, that 
the corresponding measures of the music could be 
played correctly. As we proceeded to work out several 
sentences in this way, the effect on the pupils was quite 
noticeable. 

Immediately the members of the class discovered 
several points of comparison: 

1. Just as the right value of each note and correct 
pitch is essential in music, so in translation ac- 
curacy must be sought. 

2. Speed in getting the right notes or forms depends 
upon practice. Most of this must be done alone, 
but much depends upon knowing how to practice. 

3. Pride is shown in working on a musical scale or a 
declension until it can be done as well as possible. 
The endings may be compared to flats and sharps, 
pronunciation to the value of a note, and the de- 
clension or the synopsis of a verb to a scale or series 
of notes in a measure. 7 

4. One pupil remarked: ‘“‘The conductor of our or- 
chestra keeps telling us to watch the dynamics, 
just as you tell us to observe the order in which the 
author places his words. This helps to make a 
passage more forceful and effective and produces the 
various ‘shades’ of tone and meaning.”’ 

5. Another pupil observed: ‘‘We can learn to play 
scales rapidly or recite declensions and conju- 
gations with great speed, but it is only when we 
need to use the notes in playing a selection or the 
forms in a sentence that we realize the need for 
knowing just how to use them.” 

During the year when a word was mispronounced or 
the wrong form appeared on the blackboard, I would 
often say, “I’m afraid you have struck the wrong 
note,’’ or if regebit appeared instead of reget, ‘“‘We’re 
playing this verb in the wrong key,’ and I found that 
the pupils were much more willing to try again. 


CARPE DIEM 


In a large city high school the head of the Latin de- 
partment put to a group of teachers these questions: 
1. Do our Latin classes think and feel with the 
2. What training did any ninth or tenth grade class 
we taught last year get each day as practice 
toward coéperation with people of the same age, 
or international-mindedness, or aesthetic appre- 
ciation, or understanding growth as a principle of 

the universe? 
The following responses are typical and suggestive: 
“It was a warm day in spring. The cadets in the 
Caesar class had been excused to take part in some 
Bicentennial activity, and the remnant of the class was 
envious and restless. The teacher, seeing an oppor- 
tunity here, said, ‘There is more than one way to be 
patriotic. It is also a patriotic duty and privilege, is it 
not, to learn of the foundations of our government, our 
customs, and our traditions?’ An eager discussion 
arose as to Julius Caesar’s influence on our own lives, 
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through his taking to Gaul the beginnings of the civili- 
zation in later centuries transmitted to us. The point 
was uncovered in the discussion that from whatever 
European country our particular forebears came and at 
whatever date, we all had a common background of 
language, customs, and government, and that this was 
due largely to the activities of the very man whose 
memoirs we were then reading. The continuity of 
history and of humanity seemed to take a new hold on 
our imaginations and, for that day at least, we read 
Caesar’s words as though they were newly discovered 
letters from an ancestor of our direct line.” 

“T hope my third-year class last year did gain some- 
thing from day to day toward training in codperation 
with people of the same age. This, however, resulted 
more from the method we used than from the content, I 
think. We took as our motto, ‘Give help or get help,’ 
and in each recitation we tried to practice this, the 
pupils correcting and questioning each other so as to 
bring out the thought of the text, the weaker ones 
asking for help. I tried to let them collaborate in this 
with practically no help from me, and the plan worked 
with remarkable success.” 

“Everyone of us is thinking and pondering deeply 
on the interdependence of nations and the need for 
union and harmony. What makes us think so clearly 
and urgently along these lines, unless it is our classical 
training? Then, if our training bestows upon us some 
special gift of understanding, are we passing this on to 
our classes ?”’ 


THE GEORGE EMERSON LOWELL 
SCHOLARSHIP 


One George Emerson Lowell Scholarship, of the 
value of $525, is available for students in school who 
wish to enter Harvard College in 1933. The De- 
partment of Classics of Harvard College will nominate a 
student of approved ability to the Committee on 
Scholarships of Harvard College, making the nomi- 
nation on the basis of a special examination in Latin and 
Greek, to be held in March or April, 1933, at centers to 
be subsequently arranged. The registration of students 
as candidates for this scholarship should be made 
through the principal and classical teacher of the 
candidates’ schools, and should be made on proper 
forms which can be obtained from the Secretary of 
the Committee on Scholarships, University Hall 4, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

{Latin NoTEs will announce similar awards to classical 


students in other universities, if the information is sent to the 
editor.] 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 


An excellent metrical translation of the storm episode 
in Aeneid I has been sent to the Service Bureau by 
Robert Lowndes, a pupil of Helen E. Shaub in the 
High School at Darien, Connecticut. Visitors to the 
Bureau may see this poem in the large Vergil scrap-book. 


A very successful Latin exhibit was given recently 
by the High School classes of Rebekah K. Truxal in 
Somerset, Pennsylvania. The collection of posters and 
models was admired by many visitors and a deeper 
interest was aroused in the study of Latin. 

The Service Bureau wishes to express its appreciation for the 
numerous contributions which it receives from friends. This 
material in the files is available for ready reference and aids in 


answering requests from teachers and pupils all over the country. 
Due credit is always given the contributors. 


AMERICAN CLASSICAL LEAGUE MATERIAL 
AVAILABLE 
For complete list of material offered, address the 


American Classical League, New York University, 
Washington Square East, New York, N. Y. 


Repeated inquiries regarding the availability of the 
Vergil medal, brought out during the Bimillennium 
Vergilianum, have prompted us to make a special offer 
at this time. The reproduction shown above is merely 
suggestive of the excellence of the original. Cast in 
solid bronze and beautifully finished, it is a striking 
tribute to the skill and versatility of its sculptor, 
Tom Jones, well known as the creator of the Tomb of 
the Unknown Soldier at Washington. It is ideal as an 
award to honor students, especially in the Vergil 
class—equally attractive as an ornament for the Latin 
room, or as a paper weight. Diameter, two inches. 
Price, $1.75 (formerly $2.00), or $1.50 each for 2 or 
more. 


SERVICE BUREAU MATERIAL AVAILABLE 


This material appears in mimeographed or printed 
form. In the case of the former, the items may be borrowed 
with the understanding that the teacher pays the postage 
and returns the material within two weeks after its receipt, 
or they may be purchased for 5 cents each unless another 
price is stated. Printed items, however, known as LATIN 
NOTES SUPPLEMENTS Gnd BULLETINS, are not sent out as 
loans but must be purchased at the prices indicated. The 
material is listed in Leaflets containing a summary of 
items which have been announced in the LATIN Notes for 
the year. These Leaflets are sent out free of charge. 


I. In Mimeographed Form 
(Numbering is continued from the December issue.) 


439. A Brief Analysis of the Direct Method of Teach- 
ing Latin. By Edna Kirk, Pittsfield, Illinois. 

440. A Page from the Diary of a Wealthy Roman. By 
Elizabeth Shirk, Cleveland, Ohio. 

441. Information Concerning Latin and Greek Phono- 
graph Records Available. 

442. Latin Abbreviations and Symbols in Medicine 
and Pharmacy. Taken from A Latin Primer by 
Clarence W.Gleason (Little, Brown,and Company). 

443. But Why Latin?—a radio talk on the value of 
Latin. By Lillian B. Lawler, Hunter College, 
New York, N. Y. Price, 10 cents. 


II. LATIN NOTES SUPPLEMENTS 


Fifty-one are now available. For classified list of 
titles and prices, see December issue of Latin NorEs. 


Ill. BULLETINS 


Twenty-seven are now available. For classified list 
of titles and prices, see December issue of LATIN NOTES. 
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